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two finger prints are alike in their minutiae the chance against their 
being made by two different persons is as i to 64,000,000,000. 
When the prints of two different fingers of one person agree with 
two of another person this inconceivable number is squared, with 
three fingers, cubed, &c. As these patterns are practically un- 
changed from infancy until old age or even after death, it will be 
seen that we possess here a means of identification far exceeding any 
other now known in evidential value. 

A small and very simple roller is used to apply the ink for taking 
impressions, which for purposes of accurate comparison may be 
enlarged by photography. The different forms are susceptible of 
classification and arrangement, so that they may be quickly and 
conveniently compared. 

Family resemblances are found to exist, the maternal influence 
being more powerful than the paternal. There appears to be no 
peculiar pattern characterizing any particular race and occupation ; 
habit and mental characteristics have no ascertainable influence. 



' The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, being a Record of Excavation, 
and Exploration in 1891." Longman, Green <5r» Co. London 
and New York, 1892. 

The name of J. Theodore Bent stands near the head of the list of 
living ethnologists. Though quite a young man, he has devoted 
many years to the study of ethnology, more especially on prehistoric 
and on classic grounds. His studies have not been at all confined 
to the library or laboratory. Accompanied by his wife, he has spent 
many seasons, first among the islands of the Greek archipelago in 
Asia Minor, "in rugged Cilicia," the entire year 1891 in southern 
Africa, 1892 in Abyssinia. Possessed of sufficient income not to be 
dependent for his living upon the rewards of his work, he has pur- 
sued his investigations and studies practically without compensation. 
His work has recommended itself to the scientific societies of Eng- 
land, of which the pioneer in this regard was the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, but to which has been added the 
Royal Geographic Society, and, for his voyage into Mashonaland, 
the British Chartered Company for South Africa. Some or all of 
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these associations for nigh ten years past voted subsidies to Mr. Bent 
in aid of his investigations, and it was one of the features of the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association to hear Mr. 
Bent's report of his preceding year's work. He has published some 
of the results of his investigations in brief, in a volume entitled 
"The Cyclades, or Life among the Insular Greeks," and there has 
just appeared from the press of Longman, Green & Co. the report 
of his visit to and voyage through Mashonaland under the above 
title, a volume of 376 pages, with maps, plates, and figures. He, 
accompanied by his wife and Mr. Swan, who acted in the capacity 
of cartographer, left England in January, 1891, returning in Janu- 
ary, 1892. They landed at Cape Colony, made their way north 
through the British possessions, where they bought two wagons, 
thirty-eight oxen, and a store of tinned provisions; thence still 
north through Bechuanaland, through Khama's country, Chibi's 
country, by way of the Kalahari desert route, until, after three 
months' voyaging with the ox-wagon, they reached the mighty pre- 
historic ruins of Zimbadwe, 20 16' 30" south latitude, and 31 ° 7' 
30" of longitude east from Greenwich. Umgabe was the petty 
chief in whose country these ruins were situated. Mr. Bent hired 
from this chief thirty workmen, at the price of one blanket per 
month, which blankets cost 4^. 10^. at Fort Tub, the northernmost 
point within the British colony. At this point he says he placed 
in his box and locked up all his money, and from thence during his 
entire six months' trip until his return to civilization he had neither 
need nor opportunity to use it, the required currency consisting of 
blankets, cloth, beads, and similar objects. They lived on poultry, 
eggs, milk, honey, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, chili, capers, rice, and 
monkey nuts. They became possessed of and brought back with 
them every kind of implement and utensil which they could obtain 
throughout their route. They remained two months at Zimbadwe 
excavating and investigating the ruined cities, fortresses, houses, 
walls, which there exist to so great an extent. These ruins were 
discovered in 1871 by a German, Karl Mauch, but had never 
been investigated until the expedition of Mr. Bent. They consisted 
generally of walls built of granite blocks about twice the size of 
ordinary bricks, laid up dry, sometimes as high as 35 feet above the 
ground, with a thickness of from 16 down to 5 -feet. The ground- 
plans of the ruins show them to have been as extensive and intricate 
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as the great earthworks in the Scioto valley, Ohio. Some of them 
were intended for household purposes, others as fortresses for pro- 
tection and defense, while the towers are believed to have had some 
religious significance. A large proportion of the archaeologic finds 
consisted of objects of soapstone and pottery, both of which were 
deftly made with elaborate ornamentation. Spindle whorls of pot- 
tery were found in abundance, many objects of iron, and crucibles 
and furnace for smelting and melting gold. 

Mr. Bent gives his conclusion on page 188 : " It would seem to 
be evident that a prehistoric race built the ruins in this country, a 
race like the mythical Pelasgi, who inhabited the shores of Greece 
and Asia Minor, a race like the mythical inhabitants of Great 
Britain and France, who built Sto'nehenge and Carnac, a race which 
continued in possession down to the dawn of history, which pro- 
vided gold for the merchants of Phoenicia and Arabia, and which 
eventually became influenced by and perhaps absorbed in the more 
powerful and wealthier organizations of Semites." 

Thomas Wilson. 



Excavations in Bokerly and Wansdyke, Dorset and Wilts. 1888- 
i8gi. By Lieutenant- General Pitt Rivers, D. C. L., F. R. S., 
F. S. A. With observations on the human remains by J. G. Gar- 
son, M. D. Vol. III. Printed privately. [London .•] i8p2, pp. 
xiv-308, maps and plates, 4(0. 

What a substantial, splendid volume is this, in paper covers but 
still imposing. England may well be proud of its series of archeo- 
logic volumes, privately printed, which come out one after another 
to challenge our admiration and excite our rivalry. The work in 
symmetry and completeness is what would be expected from the 
author, whose portrait is given, and cannot but add to his already 
firmly established and enviable reputation. Little by little, but 
most surely, the prehistoric sites of England are being made to 
yield up their treasures of incident and art, and these classic vol- 
umes are the store-houses in which the harvests of history are gar- 
nered. 

W. H. Holmes. 



